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able in London. To other foreign countries, an additional prepayment at || circulated, take root in the minds of those who are unable to— 
‘the post-office of 2d. per copy being required, the annual subscription, to |' distinguish between change and reform—between the sincere cor- 
hi rection of abuses, really existing abuses, and the impious desire 
ipreeheincenr Scare.—For the first six lines, 3s. 6d., and sixpence for || fr innovation, or the vain longing for novelty. We will there- — 
| every two lines additional, if forwarded to the Office, 132, Ho@ndsditch, || fore, in a series of articles, analyse the various questions which — 
‘full delle formed these debates of the Assembly, and commence with one 
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= commences the second Year. The Subscriptions for the ensuing Year or Half- || © Two of the earliest questions which occupied the Frankfort _ 
| year (payable in advance) may be transmitted either by Post-Office Order, || Assembly (19th July), were to the following effect :—‘ 1. Is it 
or by Postage Stamps, to the Office, agabove. = || necessary, according to objective law, to retain the Hebrew lan- 
guage in the Israelitish ritual service? 2. Is the retaining of 
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ErratuM.—In No, 28, in Account of Consecration of Synagogue,” | the Hebrew language necessary on any other grounds than those 
Nathan Nathan, founder, ete., read Nathan Henry, Of the positive law ?”” Both questions were negatived, the former @ 
|} by an overwhelming majority, and the latter by a majority 


| THE“REFORM MOVEMENT” AMONG THE RABBIES || fifteen to twelve. — Thus the Assembly virtually rejected the 
sacred language from our liturgy, and permitted the substitution of 
Biba sic IN GERMANY. oe || modern tongues in the most essential and ancient portions of our — 
_ Avtoye the various reform movements which have in the last year || ‘prayers. It behoves us, therefore, to institute a rigid examina- 

| agitated our German brethren, that. of the “ Rabbiner-Versamm- || tion into the arguments (if mere declamation may lay claim to — 
| lung” (Assembly of Rabbies) at Frankfort on the Maine, was || such a term) advanced in support of the resoltion for rejecting — 
| decidedly the most formidable. Many of the Rabbies who then || the Hebrew from the liturgy. pe Eee au. 


and there met, preside over populous and influential congrega- |} 1. ‘It has been stated we are not sufficiently conversant now- 
| tions; and had their meeting been successful—had the destructive |} a-days with the Hebrew language, to secure that devotion which — 
| changes, which they cunningly called by the high-sounding name || the divine worship requires.” This argument reminds us of the 
| “reforms,” been carried into effect—had the inroads which a || excuse made by an Irish ‘clerk, who, although engaged to carry 
| Holdheim meditated to make into the heart of the Jewish faith || on the French correspondence of his employer, wrote his letter 
been allowed, the extent of the mischief which might, and pro- || in English, “because,” said he, “ I can express myself better in 
| bably would have followed, is beyond all calculation. Several of || the vernacular tongue.” | ‘‘ But have I not engaged you for the . 
the resolutions passed, and the debates which preceded them at || express purpose of corresponding in French, which the nature of 
that meeting, had a most baneful tendency, and threatened to || my business requires ?’’ rejoined his principal angrily. It belongs 
| shake the fundamentals of Judaism. We have already expressed || to the duty of the Jew to make himself thoroughly acquainted 
| Clr opinion, and we believe we may justly call it public opinion, || with the language in which his law-book is written, - Tt is part— 
B that there exist some abuses in our ritual service, which loudly || and parcel of his religion to understand the language in which the 
call for correction. Indeed some have already been corrected by || Almighty revealed himself to Moses. — And as every Jewish 
} the more enlightened congregations of Germany, and will sooner || father is in duty bound to have his children instructed in holy — 
or later be introduced among us also; but the Rabbies of the || writ, so is it equally binding upon him to have him instructed in 
| “ssembly have gone so far, and have so outwitted one another, || that language in which the sacred Scripture is couched, The 
that they lost themselves in. the labyrinth of sophistry and vain || language is inseparable from our faith—it is by the maintainance 
‘peculation—they penetrated the heart of the temple of our sacred || of the language that we have maintained our faith—it is by the 
religion, but shook its pillars with such terrible force, that they || sacred language that we have preserved the integrity o the 
uried their fondest hopes and plans beneath its ruins. Not one || sacred volume—it is respect for the original which ooniver a2 * 
the resolutions passed at that Assembly has been carried out in || safe-guard against molestation and perversive interpretations, — 
ay one congregation, and many a Rabbi, whose declamatory || such as would shake the fundamental principles of our faith, the 
| Peeches elicited full approbation and rapturous applause at || unity of God, his indivisibility, and his eternity. It would 
rankfort, met with a cold, and far from flattering reception on || therefore be mistaking the effect for the cause, were we to omit 
returning to his flock. And although the Assembly of Rabbies || the Hebrew from our liturgy because we did not understand it. 
Ybe looked upon as a signal failure as regards its practical || Because our liturgy, as our law, Is written In Hebrew, and 


Marl we nevertheless deem the theoties which bave been || designedly so, therefore ought we to study that language, and 


in the long debates worthy of exposure ; we consider it cultivate it; and every Jewish father is bound to have 
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Assyrian language, is an opinion advanced by eminent Christian 


chap. v), Hupfeld (Critical Magazine, 1830), and their numerous 
followers ; but it is not, as they assert, supported by the evidence of | 
the Talmud. In the treatise, Sanhedrin (fol. 21, col. 2), the follow- | 
“Mar Ukba said, ‘In the beginning, the law was given to the 


the days of Ezra, in Assyrian writing nw and; and in the 


ment of the Ten Tribes into Central Asia. The religion introduced by these 


on that of Palestine in general, whose masters ruled over Samaria. 
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children taught Scripture in the original tongue, to enable Chem 
to understand also their prayers, in which, alas! with most of our 
youths, consists the whole of their religious service. 

(7'o be continued.) 


‘ON THE HISTORY AND THE ETHNOGRAPHICAL 
CHARACTER OF THE HOLY TONGUE. 
(From the Hebrew of Dr. Julius Fiirst.) — 
(Continued from page 243.) 
VI. That the holy tongue also bore the title of nywr pw, 


authorities, such as Gesenius (History of Heb. Language, &c. 
ing tradition is preserved: ‘‘ Mar Sutra,” or, according to some, 


Israelites in the Hebrew character ay 2n32, and in the sacred 
tongue wipn tiw>. <A second time it was conferred on them, in 


* The Cutheans, by which name the Samaritans are designated in the 
Rabbinical writings, were so called from Cuthah, whence, as well as from 
Ava, Hamath, Sepharvaim, and Babel, kings Shalmaneser and. Esarhaddon, 
of Assyria, had sent to repeople the regions that lay waste since the banish- 


settlers Was a mixture of their. respective idolatries, with some of the reli- 


gious observances of the Hebrews (2 Kings xvii. 24 et seq). In the reignof . 
Darius Nothus (about 3570 of the creation), Sanballat, the then chief of the — 


Samaritans, obtained leave to build a temple on Mount Gerizim, near 
‘Sichem, in which undertaking he was mainly assisted by bis son-in-law, 
Menasse (son of the high-priest Jehoiada), whom Nehemiah, on account of 
this very connection, had expelled from Jerusalem (Neh. xiii. 28). The 
political existence of the Samaritans has at all times been entirely dependent 
The 
Persians, then the Macedonians, afterwards the Hebrews, under the Macca- 
bees, levied tributes in Samaria, until the Romans put an end to all political, 
rivalry in Western Asia, by imposing on all alike the Roman dowinion. 
From being the slaves of Rome, the Samaritans became those of Constan- 
tinople; first Christian, and then Mahometan, and have remained such 
until this day. The relation between the Jews and the Samaritans has ever 
been of a hostile character, and has furnished almost every Christian writer 
on the subject witb an opportunity of moralising on the animosity of the Jews 
towards their enemies, especially when contrasted with the imaginary mild- 
“ness of Christian people towards their political or religious foes. Though 
we hold our judgment in abeyance as to the correctness of our traditional 
notions on the religion practised by the Samaritans, since, in these matters, 
our fathers may have judged from insufficient data, and since every day’s 
experience may teach us, that if we wish to learn what the tenets of any 
| rag ae sect are not, we need but ascertain what a rival sect asserts them 
to be; still the political conduct of the Samaritans towards the Jewish 
nation, as far as recorded by all accessible history, is such as to deserve the 
utmost contempt. We need not assert, after our Rabbins (though the Tal- 
mudical account may have been literally correct at the time in question ), 


“that the Samaritans really worshipped a dove.in their temple; or that they || speaks of such characters as were used for inscriptions on meee 


kept Teraphim hidden on Gerizim; for the Samaritans deny the truth of 
these allegations: but nothing saves from disgrace a people that plumes 
itself, according as the wind blows, on its descent from Jacob, and pretends 
_to be proud of Moses ; and which, when the gale shifts, denies allacquaint- 
ance with Joseph, protesting aloud to have all its family connections among 
the Persians or the Sidonians! 


concurrent testimony of history, calling themselves, for instance, Hebrews, 


before Alexander, the friend of the Jewish nation (Jos. Antiq. Book xi.. 


chap, vill, sect.6), and denying their Hebrew relationship before Antiochus 
Epiphanes, whom they styled “a God,” and of whom they requested leave 
to Medicate their temple to Jupiter Hellenius. The latter historical fact of 
itself justifies the proceeding of the Jewish sages, who denounced the Sama- 
ritans as idolaters (Jos, Antiq. book xii.5.5). The few Samaritan families 
still extant inbabit Nablous (a corruption from Neapolis), near, if not on 
the site of the ancient Sichem, and also Jaffa, in the Holy Land, They are 


strict followers of the Mosaic Law, to which they added some re 


ditions of theirown. They do not admit the prophets, but they possess a 


Book of Joshua, very different from the canonical bouk of that name, and 


-Aramean tongue mn whereupon: Israel selected the || 
_ Assyrian writing and the sacred speech, leaving to the profane | 
the Hebrew writing and the Aramean tongue.’ Who are the 
profane ? Then answered R. Chisda, ‘The Cutheans.’* 


This the Samaritans did repeatedly, on the — 


ligious 


the above Talmudical passage, contradistinguished 
- Hebrew alphabet, as the Aramean language is oppos 


us since its adoption, down to the present day ; whereas the origi. 
nal Hebrew character came into use among 


| .sion on the etymology of the word Assyrian, n Wwe, in this con 
| nection, it appears that the character was thus called, “because 
|| Ezra brought it with him from Assyria, + 1)wx ” (Ibid. fol. 22, |) 


of which, the learned Hottinger published an epitome at the end of his. 
_“ Exercitationes Anti Moriniane.” The Messiah is known among them by 
| the name anwn (he that will return); and the title assumed by them js 
| Europeans has been turned towards’ that ancient people, since Joseph 


in 1685, and others; subsequently their condition has been noticed by 
- numerous travellers that have visited the East. The most recent Jewish 


the world, is Dr. Lowe, of London, in a correspondence from Nabious, 
|| Samaritans, was published by Baron Sylvestre de Sacy, the celebrated 
written in the Samaritan character, and a version in the Samaritan dialect 


of Onkelos, ‘The Samaritan text offers some, but not important deviations 
- from our Masoretic text. The substitution of Mount Gerizim for Ebdl, 1 


Bliicher’s “ Marpe Leshon Arami,” p.26, and in Landau’s ‘‘Aruch,” partis, 


What is Hebrew writing? Then answered R. Chisda, 
character.’’ Rashi comments on the term Heb» 
writing, by declaring it to mean the character current in the en 
beyond the Euphrates, whence sprang the Hebrew race, Be th, 
as it may, it conveys undoubtedly an allusion to the writt : 
character used among the children of Israel, from the days whe 
they began to commit their thoughts to writing, long before th 
time of the exit from Egypt. The Assyrian character we-find, ; 


Tt is the 


from the 
ed to the 
sacred tongue. The Hebrews, it is stated, adopted the Scriptures 
worded in the holy language, and written in'the Assyrian chara, 
ter; whereas the Cutheans, i.e. the Samaritans (talled profane 
from their use of an Aramean dialect, as previously explained) 
received the law written in the ancient Hebrew characters, but M 
an Aramean idiom. Here we have a sufficiently clear mention o 
two distinct species of writing ; viz. the Hebrew and the Assyrian: 
and of two languages ; viz. the Hebrew and the Aramean ; thous 
nothing whatever of an Assyrian language, Mmwre yw, by 
rather of the Assyrian character, which has been preserved among 


ong the Samaritans, who 
employed it in their sacred books. From the Talmudical discus. 


that of (possessors of the Blessed Mount)! The attention of 


Justus Scaliger corresponded with the Samaritans in 1589, as did Ludoli 


traveller, whose observations on the state of the Samaritans have come before 


which appeared in the Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, of the year 
1839, Nos. 39, 46, 47, 50, 56. A valuable memoir, on the actual state of tlie 


French orientalist. The language at present in use among the Samaritass 
is the Arabic; but they still hold the Pentateuch in the Hebrew language, 


and writing, not differing widely, according to Gesenius, from the Targum 


Deut. xxvii. 4, is one of its most prominent prevarications. The ancien 
language of the Samaritans is a dialect of the Aramean, intermixed 
few words of probably an Assyrian origin, which are called, I philolog) 


Cuthean roots. The figures of the Samaritan alphabet are to be found ' 


p.6. The following four verses of the 1st chapter of Genesis, of the Same 
ritan version, may serve as a specimen of the language:— 


-* The Libunaah character, or, as it is styled by Landau, the eee 
character. The authority just named connects the term sxn1a°? Talmud 
Hebrew word 7225 a brick, and ingeniously conjectures that the oa 
brick or stone, which hypothesis he endeavours to reconcile with a 
of Rashi, according to which the letters of Lybiana are thot 
characters used in writing the Mezuzoth, &c. ¢ the Tigtis 
> Assyria, wr, an extensive country on the eastern shore 0 rayne 
with Nineveh for its principal city. Historians (see Jabn’s Herre he forme! 
wealth) assume an ancient and a more modern Assyrian emp!tés t ede, 
terminating with Sardanapalus, after whose death Arbaces, 


ne 
years ensuing in Media, after the demise of Arbaces, the Assy nie™ which 


followin 
rit: 
nnacheriD | 


Babylon, 
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their independence, and organised the modern Assyrian ative 
|| existed upwards of one hundred and fifty years, under the 114 
| | | -ralers, whose names are frequently mentioned in Holy 720): 
before V.E.); Tiglath Pileser (753); Shalmaneser (734); 
} Ksarhaddon (713), who extended his conquests as-far as 
4 | governed by satraps; Sardochaus (678), united the empire “ as vanquis!® 
| that of Nineven; Chyniladan (658); Saracus (636), this who 
1a | and dethroned by Nabopolassar, the first Chaldean king © r the silé bet 
ie | ultimately reduced the city of Nineveh to ruins (612). Nea 


m previously subserved. The term, Mowry, appears in another | 
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shat is, from Babylon and Mesopotamia, or Aram, since the tribes 
of Judah and Benjamin were located in the latter countries, and 
not in Assyria. Assyria is, however, frequently used instead of 
Syria ( Aram) * 81710. For, when the sun of the Assyrian empire 
cot, the kingdoms of the Chaldeans (p4w>), in Babylon, or Syria, 
rained the ascendancy. These were overturned by the powers of 
Media and Persia ; annihilated, in their turn, by the Macedonian 


leader of the tribes of Javan (the Greeks) ; wherefore, the name> 


of the first universal monarchy (as far as the known portions of 
Asia were concerned ), remained also in use, as the title of the sub- 
sequently ruling powers. Thus, in the Book of Lamentations 
v.6.) Assyria, T1ws, 1s named in the place of Syria. In the 
apocryphal Book Judith, Nebuchadnezar is in several places styled 
king of Assyria, and his host, “the host of Assyria.” In the 
Psalms (Ixxxili. 9), Assyria is named instead of Syria. In Isaiah 
(xix. 28—25), Assyria represents the kingdom of Syria under 
Seleucus. Finally, in Ezra (vi.22), Darius is alluded to as a 
king of Assyria. The opinion of Rabbi,t quoted in the Talmud 
(ibid.) that the character in use among the Israelites received the 
name nw, Ashurith, because it is blessed, niwixn (from the 
root wk, to be blessed), among all existing modes of writing, 


regards rather the end or purport of the character than its origin, 


me ofwhich alone wetreat. 
s For the evidence in proof of the Syrian (or Assyrian) origin of 


‘our present alphabet, the reader is referred to Fiirst’s Grammar | 


m of the Chaldee language (paragr. 21 to 25.) As for the name 
® yriaitself, it is undoubtedly formed from the Greek Assyria, 


for Ashur, from which latter country Ezra intro- 


duced the character, which is treated of in the Talmudical passage 
quoted, in connection with the Aramean language, to which it had 


place in the Talmud, which we will likewise transcribe, to ascer- 
ta therefrom whether this term denotes a speech or not. In- 
the treatise Megillah, of the Jerusalem Talmud (60. 7.) we read 
‘s follows : “R. Jonathan, of Beth Gobrin, used to say, there are 
‘our languages fit for different purposes. They are the Greek 
for song; the Roman for military business; the Syriac for 
clegies; the Hebrew for conversation.” Some add the Assyrian 


's very proper for writing. The Assyrian possesses a character, | 


but no speech. The Hebrew is a speech, but it has no character 
for writing ; therefore they chose the Assyrian writing, combined 
with the Hebrew tongue.’ . Here we have a repetition of our pre- 
viously stated argument: an Assyrian Jalphabet for writing there 


. the opposite shore of the Tigris, was subsequently built the city of Mosa. 
i have followed. Jahn: the chronology adopted by Prideaux offers some 
differences, but none of any moment. The English writer makes one 
ibe of Arbaces and Tiglath-Pileser, beginning with the latter the line of 
rulers (Anno 747 before Contemporaneous with Ar- 
Pileser (whom he also identifies with the Ninus Juri of 
Atariias Pacierecapde ), and his confederate in the overthrow of the ancient 
Belesis, governor of Babylon, capital of the since 
Relesig kmpire, on the Euphrates. According to Prideaux, 
ae “entical with Nabonassar, whose name marks a chronological era 
(Isaiah x crenins writers, as well as with the Baladan of the Scriptures 
Phe list eae which does not altogether agree with Jahn’s account. 
[wae a Ylonian sovereigns constructed by the latter from the Canon 
Porns (731 runs thus: Nabonassar (747); Nadius (733); Chinzirus or 
(921) Jugaeus (726); Mardoch Empadus or Merodach-Baladan 
(699). (709) ; interregnum from 704; Belibus (702) ; Apronadius 
Mi See wal (693 ys Messornordacus (692) ; interregnum from 688; 
"Nabopolass Ing of Assyria (680); Sardochaus (667) ; Chyniladan (647); 
562) Ne Ae Chaldean (625) ; Nebuchadnezzar( 605); Evil-Merodach 
re issor (560; Laborasoarchad (556) ; Nabouned (556) 
9, be high,’ in opposition to Canaan, 
Yagueness witt rom stoup,”’” which accounts for the comparative 
sometimes 1 which these names were applied, sometimes in a wider anl, 
stricter geographical sense. See Fiirst, Chaldee Grammar, p. d 
piler of the vt ae par excellence, of Rabbi Jebudah Hakkadosh, the com- 
Precise year of hia 3 He lived in the second century. The fixing of the 
nines of R aie death, incidental to the question, “ Which of the Auto- 
~ *Ome was Rabbi’s imperial friend ?” has caused an instractive but 
Correspondence between Dr, Just, in the “Zion,” a Hebrew 
NOW extinct 


| ment, the Jews testified great reverence for him. 
givings.§ 


ewhich he does not name. 


| was at that time in Turkey, and endeavoured to trace 


affair from authentic accounts, it appears t 


was, but there is no mention of the Assyrian language as a term 
for “the Hebrew.”” We shall now my Herat the bearing of the 
Mishna, treatise Megillah (chap. ii. 1.), to which Gesenius refers 
for the occurrence of the term “ Assyrian tongue.”’ “ He that 
reads the Book of Esther (on the feast of Purim) in a translation 
(not intelligible to him), does not fulfil his duty; but Hellenistic 
Jews reading the Book of Esther in the Greek language are 
exonerated. Any Hellenist, however, that hears it read from the 
Ashurith, has done his duty.” From the seqtel to this Mishna — 
(chap. ii.2), where it is stated that the Book of Esther must be | 
read from a copy “in Assyrian writing, written in ink,” we learn, 
that in the Mishna just cited, the term Ashurith, or Assyrian, is 


used, as in all other places, of the character only, but not of the 


language, the legal meaning of this Mishnic ordinance being, that a 
Hellenist, though certainly allowed to hear the history of Esther 
read in his vernacular, is also considered to have done his duty, 
if he hear it read from a Hebrew copy, written in the Assyrian 
character, of which language, as Maimonides has it in his Com- 


|| mentary on the Mishna, every Israelite understands sufficient to_ 
collect therefrom, if not the sense of every word, at least the | 
general meaning of the text.* We arrive at the result, that | 
nowhere in the Talmud, nor in any work of authority for Hebrew 


antiquities, do we meet with the term “ Assyrian language,” as — 
an equivalent for ‘‘ the sacred tongue.” 
ee (To be continued.) 


Life of Shabthai Zevi, fram the Book nvaipn nvin by 
Jacos Japetz (1752, A.C.) 
| (Translated from the Hebrew.) 


Ir came to pass after these things,t that Shabthai resolved .to 


accomplish the prophecies of Nathan Ashkenasi, and to go to 


- Kostantineh (Constantinople), in order to take the crown from 


the head of the Sultan, the Mahomedan emperor, and to place it 
on his own head. On approaching that city, he was informed 
that the Sultan was at Andrianopoli (Adrianople) ; and he there- | 
fore determined upon speaking with the grand vizier,t who was 
next in authority to the Sultan. But the vizier having been pre-— 
viously informed of his arrival, sent out a well fitted and powerful 


| vessel to meet him, and did not admit him into his presence, but - 
|| ordered him to be seized, severely chastised, and then thrust into 


rison. Yet this did not discourage the hearts of those who 
believed in him, but rather confirmed them in their delusion, 
because, said they, ‘‘ this was the identical sign of the Messiah,” 
who was to be first hymbled and despised, before he could be 
elevated and exalted. During the whole time of his imprison- 
Day after day 
persons came from distant places to ‘ inquire in his temple, to 
“ seek his good graces,” and to gain his favour by inquiries after 
his health, and appearing before him with presents and thanks- 


* INNS J. CHRON. 
| (The preceding Notes are furnished by the Translator. | pes 

+ The second narrative the author extracted is translated from some work . 
The author appears to have been an eye-witness, 
and betrays the fact very simply; for example, his considering it a particular 
mark of respect that Shabthai was admitted to the presence of the Sulkten 

t Achmed Koprili, vide Hammer's “History of the Csman Empire, 
Vol. iii,, p. 525. 

§ Davine his confinement, he was visited not only by the pts from 
neighbouring and distant places, but also by many consuls = a 
powers, who came partly to satisfy their own curiosity, partly to repor 
to their courts about the author of so extreordinery & motion—about a 
man whose life and character bore the charm of an adventurous, novelty. In 
some private affairs also, his influence upon the Jews was taken advantage of. 


who 
‘cordi by Rucaut (Memoirs, London, 1679, p. 208), whe 
According to en account Sy. all that related to that 


hat Shabthai, on the entreaty of 
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_ Thus perceiving that the Jews were still reposing their trust | blown, and its sound be heard throughout the universe 


and confidence in him, he endeavoured still more to encourage 


and al 


? 
4 
: 
; 


and confirm them in their belief. He ordered them to abolish 
the fasting and mourning on the 9th of Ab, but to celebrate that 
day as a festival, it being his birth-day, and to appoint it a day 
of comfort. 
offer on that day,* how to perform the ceremony of Kidush 
(sanctification) over the cup, and what psalms to chant. The 


‘same directions he sent to Smyrna, and many of the Jews obeyed 


his instructions. 
After this he appointed messengers, who were to go to all com- 
munities of the captivity to proclaim his sacred mission through- 


out the universe, and to establish his kingdom in the midst of all 


Israel. But these messengers never went, though no reason for 
their disobedience was ever stated. Indeed, it appears that Pro- 


vidence hindered them from going, lest the hearts of the people of | 


Israel should have been led astray. At that time, many other 
prophets rose to bear testimony to the Messiahship of Shabthai. 


This made him haughty, even to insolence, so that he arrogated | 
to himself the introduction of many innovations. The people 

~ also went through a rigorous and thorough penitence. 
in that respect, the event produced a salutary effect. Every one | 
was wrapped up in pious devotion and earnest repentance, in the |} 
outpouring of prayers and the dispensing of charity; especially |} with my request.” 
at Salonik: the pious and charitable deeds that were there per- ||: 
_ formed it is impossible to describe. There was no poor man in 
that city but was amply supplied with money, in order to apply. 
and devote himself to the study of the law, day and night. They 


Indeed, 


quitted all their business; some sold their goods for half the 


value, only to be the more able to give themselves up entirely to 


_ Now when the Sultan heard of Shabthai, he sent for his phy- 
—sician, R. Moshe Ben Raphael, a descendant of Abarbanel, and | 
commanded his attendance. Moshe was much affrighted at 

_ this bidding ; but he hastened to obey, and he bowed himself with |} 

his face toward the ground, and asked what his master desired of | 

his servant, and solicited bis grace. But the Sultan said, “ Rise, 

Nei I will do kindness unto thee; yet I am surprised at thy con- 


up former regotiations (Ricaut, p. 201). And as to the Jews of Salonika, 
all business was led aside; none worked or opened shop, unless to clear his 
warehouse of merchandise at any price (ibid. p. 204). 


| the nations will know and perceive that the Lord js 


He also gave them instructions, what prayers to — 


| with them from behind a curtain, yet with Shabthai the 


| where he practised his profession. 


Israel.” After which the Sultan said, “I will have this afhais 

rigidly examined, and will myself search into it, to arrive at the 

truth.” 
Then the Sultan sent four messengers, to bring Shabthai before 


| him; and when they had brought him, and he Stood bef 
the Sultan, the monarch showed him great reverence 
it is customary with the Mahomedan emperors, 


not to admit any 
ambassador of a foreign king into their presence, but tog 


spoke face to face. Having come before the Sultan, ia 
fell upon his face, and prostrated himself upon the ground: but 
the monarch bid him rise, and he rose and knelt before him 
Then the Sultan said, ‘ Behold I have heard often-times of thee 
that thou art a divine man, that thou intendest to redeem Israel 
from their captivity, and to lead them to Jerusalem into » 


realm. Now speak the truth, if thou art a true messenger from 


the God of Abraham, like as Moses and Aaron were faithf 


messengers, perform a miracle before me, like as they did befor 
| Pharaoh and his servants; then my aid shall be with thee, ang 


I will furnish thee succour and assistance throughout my king. 
dom, and I shall consider the Jews as my brethren. Comply then 


Then Shabthai replied, trembling with fear, “ My Lord and 
Sultan, I am a learned Jew, and the great Lord the God of 
Abraham I have feared from my youth until this day. Asto 
the people saying of me, that I am the Messiah, whenever the 
time will arrive, when it will please the great God to redeem 
Israel, the event will take place; but whether it will be accom. 


plished through me or another, that is only known to our Lord,” 
When the Sultan heard his words, he was very wroth, and said 
Tf it be true as thou sayest that thou fearest the Lord, I 


will tempt thee also as the Lord tempted Abraham thy ancestor, 
I will order thee to be stripped of thy garments, and then I wil 
shoot three arrows at thee, and if thou remainest alive, I also 


|| will acknowledge thee, and receive thee as Messiah.” Then 


Shabthai supplicated to be spared, and besought him with tears 


a: t, for, behold, into thy hands 1 trust my life. Thou art the || to put away the evil of shooting the arrows, for he was afraid 
o _ keeper of my head, and the watcher of my health. Since I have || that he could not survive the trial. But the Sultan said to him, 
Bae always found thee a faithful servant to me, why didst thou not || “If thou will become a Mahomedan like myself, I will pardon 
ane oo bring to my ear, that there existed among you Jews a man pre- || thee all that thou hast done.’” On hearing this, Shabthai took | 
HEE suming to be the Messiah? My officers, the Pashas of Alex- || a turban from the head of one of the attendants and put it on his 
ag ~ andria, Egypt (Missa), and Salonika, have informed me, that the || own head;* thus the king was appeased, and the event pleased | 
bn _ Jews in all places publicly glory in their hopes and expectations, |} all the princes. Shabthai then remained in the palace of the 
ha that, ere long, Jerusalem will be restored to them, and the Temple || king, he partook with them of their food of abomination, and de- | 
cog rebuilt.” Thereupon the physician, R. Moshe, answered, “ May || filed himself with the portion of the king’s meat and with the wine 
Weg your highness believe me, that I myself have not ascertained the |} which he drunk, and went to their places of worship; m wea 
ae truth of this matter. I also have heard them speak of it, and || instead of a Messiah and Redeemer, he became a good Turk an 
rage _ ‘mine ear received a little thereof’; but I am loth to believe such || Mahomedan. And on the eighth day after he had become 4 
aii? rumours, for, according to our holy prophets, the time when the || Mahomedan, he wrote to his brother Elijah Zevi, at Smym 
Teal i Lord our God will come to redeem us, and send our true Messiah, acquainting him that he had now embraced the faith of a Maho 
a : will by no means be as tranquil and peaceable as the present, || medan.t = bie | ee 
Fige and such a calm will not prevail ; but the great trumpet will be From that dayt many Jews and Mahomedans flocked to him; 
aie some English merchants, issued from his prison an order to the Jews of -* This happened on September 24th, 1666. In the essential cir 
ie Constantinople to pay their debts. It was certainly not to be wondered at of this sudden conversion, by which Shabthai received the name Me oa 
their having omitted to do so, since, carried away as they were by.a zealous. |} Effendi and the office of doorkeeper, all accounts agree: the details, howe" 
enthusiasm, they had negletted their own business. | vary in the reports. 
an 27 129 “And thou hast given t+ Of the third narrative from the pen of ‘pnp 4 follow 
a us, O Lord, ete., feasts and festivals of joy, this day of the Feast of Conso- Shabthai, of Hebron, nothing has been given here, containing, as 
nee lation,’’ was the prescribed form of prayer. In the yD.» (additional prayer), nothing but absurd accounts of the miracles of the pretended io 
instead of moaking mention of the festival sacrifices, he introduced a phrase his prophet Nathan. «ah 
which is even incorrect in language: oy prod DprA t The fourth narrative is a copy from the book m3 
“And this day shall be unto you for a me- tains systematically arranged essays on religious philosophy, natur 
if morial of the great festival day, unto everlasting relations between me and and medicine, and which (according to the approbation of the Ceo Rabi 
Padua, printed at the end) appeared in 17 08 at Venice. at 
port in than Tobiah Hacohen, of an ancient family from Palestine, was ‘ie Universit’ 


Metz, studied the Talmud in Poland, afterwards medicine In a arianopl 
of Padua and Frankfort on the Oder, and subsequently settled at pthal 
He relates the history ° per 
the simple and clear manner of an accomplished literary characte 
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des went to him. But he behaved insolently as before : 


also eee offered prayers according to the rites of the Jews, 


sometimes 


jis actions were strange and contradictory.* At last, when the 
king perceived that there were yet many adhering to him, 
he feared that it might lead to mischievous results, and therefore, 
gent him to prison. Pretending to be friendly with him, he gave 
him some office and employment in the prison, but in fact, he 


held him confined to see what were his ultimate views.+ 


Now, when his friends and followers saw this, they estranged | 


from him one by one, and went away, because they 
fared for their lives, that evil might befall them also; and not 
long after he fell sick and died.{ 

All these particulars I have gathered from lovers of truth. 


THE DAY OF ATONEMENT.—DR. ADLER’S SERMON. 
On Friday evening, the 10th inst., being the eve of the day 


themselves 


of Atonement, the Rev. Doctor Adler delivered a sermon at the 


Great Synagogue, Duke’s Place, previous to the commencement 
'- ofthe evening service. The reverend preacher appeared deeply 


q affected at the solemn occasion, and spoke as follows:—When | 
he considered the importance of the present night and his own 
calling, the words of the Prophet rushed upon his mind mn dp yw 


bby mp Tow Watchman, what of the night, watchman 


what of the night” (Isaiah xxi. 11); when he considered the || 


B sanctity of the awful day which will follow this night, the day 
© which will remove the partition raised up by our sins, separating 
‘man from his God, the day which bursts the bars drawn by our 


iniquities, excluding the son from the presence of his father, || 
the day of atonement, on which the Almerciful deigned to pardon - 
‘and forgive our sins, and purge our iniquities—he felt more than 


ever, the deficiency of speech to express the sentiments crowding 
upon his mind and overflowing his heart: O that you, my dear 
brethren (said the rev. preacher), could look into my heart, and 
you would there find more eloquent and more powerful exhor- 


tations than my feeble speech can convey, and were I even to— 
® speak with the tongue of an angel. He also asked, “ watchman, 


| what of the night, watchman what of the night,” what is our 
F vocation on the night, preceding the awful day, of which the 

For on that day shall -he make an 


S atonement for you to cleanse you, that ye may be clean from all 


your sins before the Lord” (Levit. xvi. 30), 

~ Let me then point out to you, my dear brethren, that which the 
day of atonement grants us, and likewise what it demands from 
1, What it grants us. On reflecting upon the great boon 
which it promises to us, to be reconciled with God, “ who puts no 
trust in his saints, yea the heavens are not clean in his sight,” to 


be reconciled with that God, who is visible in every sun, every 


Star, every planet, who is adored by the hymns of the Seraphs, 
to whom all nature joins in one chorus; that God, against whom 


we have so deeply and so frequently transgressed, in thought, 
words, and actions, and yet, on that one day to find atonement || 


and reconciliation—ought not that day arouse us to the duties 
2. Which it demands from us. 
_ Do not imagine that the day of Atonement will cleanse us 
from all our iniquities, without contributing our share towards 


— 


all secondary incidents, though his account is rather too short as regards the 
pon effect which the illusions practised by the impostor produced among 
people. 
According to some historians, he celebrated, according to the Jewish 
the circumcision of his first-born son with great pomp and in the 
fee of many nobles of the court. It is certain that he unremittingly 
oe into the affairs of the Jews; and, under the pretext of converting 
thee to Mahomedanism, always succeeded in gaining many adherents among 
TAs regards the immediate cause and place of his confinement, the 
rts are not agreed. 


+ 
+ 10th September, 1676 (Hammer, 589). 


rite, 
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and sometimes according to those of the Mahomedans; and all — 


‘Ment for us, to cleanse us from all our sins.”’ 
II. Confession of our sins. Being impressed with 


their liquidation, Do not imagine that “by bowing down our 
heads as a bull-rush, and by spreading sack-cloth and ashes under 
us, we may call it a fast,and an acceptable day of the Lord.” 
No, my friends, it demands from us, consciousness of our sins, 
the confession of our sins, and perseverance in the resolution not 
to relapse into these sins, iby : 


I. Consciousness of our sins. No atonement can be expected, — 
no reconciliation can be looked for, unless we become fully. 
sensible of the errors we have committed. And who is there 
among us, who can boast of purity of heart and cleanliness of 
hands? How many are there not among us, who defiled them- 


selves by eating unlawful meats, who desecrated the holy sabbath, 


whose untean lips slandered and calumniated his brother, sister, 


scorned and derided the well-meant reproofs of parents, teachers, 
and spiritual instructors, whose hands are soiled with violence 


committed against the possessions of our neighbours, whose 
_ dwellings are furnished with ill-gotten property. Itrequires but one 


retrospective view of the past year, and the transgressions more 
numerous than the hair of our head, “are wreathed and come 
‘up upon our neck.’”” It requires the consciousness of our frailty 
on the one hand, and the greatness of our creator on the other, 
who graciously promised “that on that day he will make atene- 
the con- 
viction of our sinfulness, the day of atonement demands of us to. 


| confess it before our omniscient God, to implore his forgiveness, 
and moreover, to manvifest our heartfelt gratitude for the un- 
bounded goodness, mercy, and compassion, in granting us the 
benefit of this great day, on which we may appease the wrath 
| of our great benefactor, which we so often and so” strongly pro-— 
_voked ; avert the punishment which our ingratitude deserves, 


and are enabled to undo by mere words ail criminal actions. 
This great boon bestowed upon us by the Almerciful, is most — 
forcibly described in the following allegory of the Midrash— 
Wisdom was asked ‘* What can the sinner do in order to ob-— 


tain atonement?” the reply was, “ Let the sinners be consumed | 


out of the earth” (Psalms civ. 35). Prophecy was asked the_ 
same question, and the reply was, ‘‘ The soul that sinneth, it 
shall die” (Ezekiel xviii. 4). The Law was asked the same 


| question, and the rejoinder was, +6 Let him bring an offering, : 


and he will be atoned for.” But the Holy one, blessed be He, — 
ordained, ‘* Let him repent, and I will atone for him ;’ as it is 
said in Scripture, ‘‘Good and upright is the Lord: therefore 
will he teach sinners in the  way’’ (Psalms xxv, 8}, on which — 
passage Rabbi Pinchas comments, “ why is the Lord called good, 
because he is upright, and why ‘ upright’ because he is good.” 

The pith of this allegory is to show that the decision of, 
wisdom and prophecy, however just, lacks mercy; that the de- 
cision of the law, however merciful, is not strictly just; whilst _ 
that of the Almighty combines justice with mercy. 

Yet, my friends, when I say the Lord accepts repentanec, ex- 
pressed. in words, let me remind you, that the word must spring 
from the innermost chambers of our heart, that the tear, which 
trickles down our cheeks, must flow from overwhelming grief 
and contrition felt at the remembrance of our wickedness and 
perversion, then will these words and those tears burst the gates 
which debar us from the nearness of God. ‘ One internal strike 
of the pulse of conscience and remorse, avails us more to obtain 


Another version has here, “ what is the punishment of 


the sinner?” 
t The other version quotes here another passage, "YD FW Don on “ew 


pursues the sinner.”’ 
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‘them, whom I reserve.” (Jer..1.20).. 
_ The synagogue was, both in the evening and during the day, 


THE POETRY OF THE HEBREWS AS CONTAINED IN 


forgiveness than hundreds against our heart.” Let us: but-sin- 


to cleanse us from all our sins.” 3 | 
III. Perseverance in our resolution not to relapse into our 
former sins. 
Although this awful day is virtually the day of Atonement, yet 
the penitence prescribed and indispensably necessary to obtain 


that atonement, must precede that day, be continued during that 


day, and persevered in after that day. By reflecting in the ten 


- penitential days on our past actions, we become conscious of our 


sinfulness, and thus, as it were, prepare ourselves for the grand 
day of Atonement, on which we make sincere confession of our 
sins. But neither the preparation nor the actual confession can 
accomplish the great end, unless accompanied with the earnest 
resolution, yea the perseverence in that resolution, to avoid the 


evil for which we seek forgiveness. The Mishna says :— 


‘He who premeditates sin in the expectation of forgive- 

ness from the day of Atonement, to him that day will be of no 


avail, and who deliberately commits sin with the view of doing 
penitence after that, he will not be supported in his way to 


penitence.’ The repentance by which our sins cari be blotted 


out, must commence with the rising of the sun of life, and be 


continued to the setting thereof. “ And when 
the sun is down, he shall be clean” (Levit. xxii. 7). 


the education of our youth, reminding them to provide for the 
desideratum of supplying the pupils not only with spiritual but alse 


temporal relief; to provide also for the teachers and instructors 
to whom our youth are entrusted, by which we will not only — 
immortalise our names in the book of history, but also inthe great 


book of celestial life, that life in which the sun never sets, of 


which the prophet says; 718 any ny? mm ‘And it shall 


come to pass, at the evening time it shall be light” (Zech. xiv. 7). 


~The Chief Rabbi then concluded with an eloquent prayer, 
invoking the blessing of God that the time may speedily arrive 


of which it is said:— _ 


— “In those days and in that time, saith the Lord, the iniquity 
of Israel] shall be sought for, and there shall be none; and the 
sins of Judah, and they shall not be found: for I will pardon 


fully attended. ‘The service of 933 59, HDI and nd-y3 was most 


emphatically performed by the Rev. S. Asher. The concluding 
prayer of m2, in particular, was read by the above minister 
with that impressive intonation and affecting devotion due to 


so'sublime and soul-stirring a composition. 
— The offerings towards the various charities, and particularly to 


that of the o-3p1 n3iywn (support of the decayed members) were 
Most munificent, amounting, we understand, to upwards of 6001. _ 


oN 


THE SACRED SCRIPTURES. 


Dr. Lecrures ar THe Jews’ GENERAL 
LITERARY AND Scientiric InstiruTion, Sussex Hatt. 


Lecture. 
The Rev. Dr. Raphall, Minister of the Birmingham Congregation, de- 
ered his first Lecture on the Poetry of the Hebrews, on Monday even- 
ng, the 6th inst., at the above Institution. "The Lecturer commenced 
»Y pointing out the universal importance of Sacred Poetry, as having 
given birth to the noblest knowledge of mank:nd. He then proceeded 
to define the nature of joetry, the language of the mightier affections 
and passions, and to point out the distinctions between sacred and 


-cerely repent, and ‘on that day he will make atonement for us” 


~ while the profane poetry of modern times borrowed 
and these again were indebted to the Egyptians and Orie 


which any extract would do but imperfect justice. 


profane poetry. Of. these..distinctions, he named 08 the 
Clasi, 
Poetry was original in the strictest sense of the word, eit 
precursor—borrows from none, but gives to all. The next disk % 
arose from the prevalence of art in profane, and nature ; etion 
poetry; which the Lecturer illustrated by some beautiful 
similes. Another distinction arose from the intrinsic y 
subjects treated of, which in sacred poetry were the highest gy 
purest. ‘Lhe Lecturer then dilated on the poetic genius of the Hes 
language, the peculiarities of its construction and rhythms and ‘i 
a deeply interesting and lucid explanation of the cause and aay 
parallelism—a feature peculiar to sacred poetry. After aa a 
liminary remarks, the Lecturer entered on the illustration of Senna 
Poetry, the progress of, which he divided into four periods : the in 
of them being the poetry of the Book of Genesis. We regret that oi 
limits will not permit us to follow the Rev. Dr. in his remarks, 4 
As 
Gentleman does not read bis discourse, his elegant sf eee 
cution addresses itself to the minds and feelings of his auditory with 
an effect that can only be. appreciated by his hearers, and of whi 
ample evidence was afforded by the repeated bursts of applause, with 


from t! 


nd striki 
of thy 


| which he was greeted throughout the lecture. 


The Second Lecture 
Was delivered by the Rev. Doctor on Wednesday, the 8th instant, hi 


| subject being “The Book of Job,” which, as the learned Lecturer stated, 
|| not only possessed poetic importance as the undoubted oldest speciner 
_ of dramatic composition, but was also interesting from the difference oi. 


opinion which every circumstance connected with that poem had called 


forth. The historical existence of Job had been deniéd; the 
The reverend preacher then emphatically dwelled upon the |} 
necessity of keeping up and maintaining the establishments for 


tion of the poem had been assigned to different persons in differen 
ages, and the class of compositions under which it should be ranged 
had been made a subject of dispute. The Lecturer passed the most 
generally received of these opinions through a short but acute review, 


‘in the course of which he clearly established the historical existence of 
Job, and the genuine dramatic character of the poem, - He next spoke 


of the author’s design, and said, that in all ages the mysterious dispen- 
sations of Providence, the undeserved sufferings of the good, and the 


-unmerited prosperity of the wicked, had furnished subjects of deep and 
anxious meditation to the best and wisest of men, whose limited facul- 


ties had attempted the impracticable task of scanning the counsels of 
Omniscience. That the great truth which the author of Job intended 
to convey was the certainty that the ways of Providence, though alwars 


~ most just, most wise, and most merciful, are-to man utterly inscrutable, 


and that all attempts to penetrate them are vain and futile, because the 
reconciling of the many contradictions which are daily presented belongs 
not to man in his present state of existence, but to the better hereafter 


to which he is destined. That, in order to inculcate this great moral 


lesson in the most impressive manner, the author introduces to us 4 
man of unblemished virtue and piety, possessed of great wealth and 
boundless influence, and surrounded by a numerous family of hopelti 
sous and blooming daughters. But of a sudden this good man, by? 


| series of events which no care or prudence on his part could have averted, 


is deprived, not only of that‘4vealth of which he had always mate thre 


- most noble use, but also of his dear children ; and is eventually afllices _ 
with a disease so painful and so loathsome, as to be alike insupportabk 
|| to himself, and dangerously contagious to others. ‘This man, thas great 


in his misfortunes, and in the unyielding fortitude and resignation ys 
which he submits to them, the author represents as still possessed 0 


~ two sources of consolation—the consciousness of his rectitude, and the 


atfections of tried friends; but these he is in danger of torlelgig "? 
consequence of his friends maintaining that there is no suffering without 
previous crime ; while Job contends that, although suffering, he's not 
guilty. From their efforts to uphold the justice of Providence 
Job’s consequent guilt, and Job’s. replies, in which he seeks to vindica 
his innocence, arises an investigation of the most sublime truths, od 
ducted throughout with the greatest zeal, eloquence, and talent. 


| of the argu’ 
Lecturer followed this investigation, showing the progress of the ary 


ment, and the chain of reasoning carried through the various — 
with much clearness, and delineating with great happiness the aa 
sonal characters of Job, his wife, and his three friends. He. 5 
entered into a short comparison of the style of Job with that of Mos : 
of David, and Isaiah, and spoke in glowing terms of the power Tate 
scription and force of imagery for which this sacred poem's 0°" 
guished ; and concluded the lecture with specimens of trans nD} 
which that of chap. xxvi. ver. 2, beginning, “ Whom wilt thou nt 
Him who is powerless! Him of the palsied arm must thou y/° oes 
appeared to embody with great force the powerful irony 0! the 
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® ., the state of the Jews of that island (vide our last number), 


™ ‘wim, and had never heard of the destruction of the Temple at Jeru- 
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inal; while from verse 5, a succession of splendid images conveyed 
+o the auditory some idea of the sublimity of the Hebrew text: “The 
who inclosed with gates; and 16—21, “Hast thou explored 
ve wea’s deep caverns.” The whole of these beautiful translations were 
loudly applauded by the audience, and a general wish seemed to per- 
vade the company that at no distant day the Rev. Doctor would be 
‘nduced to allow them to appear in print, 


(A Report of the Third Lecture in our next.) 


Ve were much gratified to notice the interest which the above | 
Lectures excited among our brethren, who attended them numerously | 
and respectably, . particularly the two last, when the theatre was 
crowded; and it gives us much pleasure to learn, that our worthy 
chief rabbi, who has become a subscriber to the Institution, has signi- 
fed his intention of attending Dr. Raphall’s Discourses, as soon as 
time will permit. 


f 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. _ 
sr, Tuomas’s, West Inpies, Sept. 14, 1845.—In reference 


another correspondent, residing there, sends us the following 
eommunication: — ‘‘ It gives me much pleasure to state, that 
there is every prospect of a re-action of feeling taking place here, 
and that the old friendship broken by the late unhappy divisions 
are likely, at no distant day, to be renewed. Mr. Carillon gained — 
his suit at St. Croix; but there appeared’so great a disinclination 
to proceed to extremities on the one hand, or appeal to Copen- 
hagen on the other, that the Rev. Mr. Nathan took advantage of 
this state of things, and succeeded, though with great effort, in 
© versuading the congregation to compromise the matter. He 
® arranged the terms (easy ones as regarded the instalment, and the’ 


period of payment), without any difficulty, and has thus removed || 


the chief impediment in the way of peace. This congregation 
bids fair to be the first in the West Indies; it only wants manage- | 
ment and diligence on the part of its spiritual guides. The Rev. | 


Mr. Nathan’s appointment has been sanctioned by his Danish 


Majesty, but the instrument has not yet been received at St. 


_ Tae Jews 1n [Np1A.—We find in the Report for July last, of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, the following 
information respecting the Jews in India:— 

Portions of the Hloly Scriptures, it appears, in the Mahratta lan- 
guage, have been for some time in circulation in that part of (Western) 
India; and the Rev. George Pigott; Secretary to 
lation Committee, mentions in particular a translation of the Psalms, — 
by the Rev. P. Farrer, as being-in daily use among the Jews at Bom- 


vay, Whom Mr. Pigott describes as a very interesting portion of the | 


native community, From another quarter, also, further information 
has been obtained by the Committee respecting this people. They are 
said to have been established in that part of India from time immemo- 


European settlers, to have had no communication, which they could | 
record, with any of their race dispersed in gther quarters of the globe. 
itis stated that they possessed none of the prophetic books of the 
Old Testament, and were ignorant of the history of their people sub- 
“quent to the first captivity; that they did vot keep the Feast of 


) 


salem. It has been observed, also, that none of them bear any of the 


"ames peculiar to the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, and so common | 


‘tong the Jews after their return from Babylon. They call them- 
rib “ Beni Israel,” and are known under that appellation among | 
1 Mahratta neighbours; they dislike being called ‘* Yahoodi” 
ne the common name of the Hebrew race in the East, and they © 
= _ all connexion, except that of community of faith, both with 
whiter Pda of Malabar, and their fair brethren of Arabia and 
race:'s F hey are described as retaining the marked features of their 
being distinguished from the Hindoo and Mahommedan 
then fin Laperiot intelligence, and an integrity of character, recom- 
paitien'” ; em, not unfrequently, to offices of trust and responsibility, 
the “tg ; in the army, where they are generally marked as among 
Native ihe diers a their respective regiments, and often rise to be 
almost cers, I'he Committee are informed, that these Jews have 
* entirely lost the knowledge of their original language; for, 


although th 
understand » Spl er their prayers in Hebrew, very few of them can 


e Bombay Trans- | 


Words they use. But Mr. Pigott observes, that ‘‘ there | 


: has been a marked improvement among them since they became ac-. 


quainted with parts of their own Scriptures, through the Mabratta 
translations.”— Jewish Intelligence. 


AtLoTMENT or Russian Crown-Lanps ror Tae Use or 
THE Jews.—The “ Deutsche map ec Zeitung” contains the 
following communication from the Russian frontiers:"—_ 

“The Emperor of Russia resolved last year upon an act of singular 


_ favour, for the benefit of the Jews: we refer to the assignment to poor | 


Jews of lands in their immediate neighbourhood belonging to the 
crown, and money for providing the necessary farming apparatus for 
those who are willing to devote themselves to the cultivation of the 
soil. It appears strange that the press, which has taken so much 


| interest in the distresses of the Russian Jews, has seen no occasion for 


reporting this gracious regulation. In Russia, however, the importance 
of the Imperial command has been fully acknowledged, and highly 
appreciated by the Jews. Thousands have availed themselves thereof; 
and in one town, which does not contain above 300 or 400 Jewish 


|| families, 150, families have registered their names as agriculturists. 


Lately, however, complaints have been heard, and it is the duty of the 


- German press to give publicity to them, in order that they may reach 


the ears of the Emperor. It is, alas! the fact, that in Russia the will 
of subordinate officials is carried out, and not the command of the 
Emperor, This has been the case in the allotment of the crown-lands. 
The authorities, who will not allow the poor Jews to possess landed 
property near their own domains, although there may be extensive 


tracts of uncultivated soil in the immediate neighbourhood, throw so 


many difficulties in their way, that it would be injustice to attribute 
all their opposition to selfishness ; much must be owing to their igno- 


—rance and hatred of the Jews. It is their opinion that no relief ought 


to be granted to the Jews; and they do not consider, that without | 
adequate assistance and support, it is all but impossible for the Jew to — 


give up his commercial pursuits, and devote himself to agriculture. - 


The conduct of the officials renders this change indeed almost impos- _ 


|| sible for the Jews, and fills them with sad forebodings as to the future, | 
It is not only want with which they, are threatened, as‘#he frontier 


trade is almost at an end, and the home trade cannot support the mass 
of the people, besides that they are restricted as regards ,many lines of | 
business, but the fear of the Lmperor’s anger fills them with great — 
anxiety. If he finds that his noble intentions are not carried out, and | 


_does not know the true reason, and sees the Jews continuing to vege- 


tate in their former state, while he attributes the fault to the Jews © 
themselves, having done for them all that was in his power, the Jews 


| will then have to expect the worst from his anger... And yet we who > 
are here on the spot, and are eye-witnesses of the proceedings in the 
neighbouring empire, and have opportunities for observing the arbi- 


trary conduct of the subordinate oflicials, are fully convinced that the 
unfortunate Jews are not to be blamed in the matter; the administra- 


tion to which thev are subject, renders it impossible for them to 


comply with the wise purposes of the Emperor.’’— Ibid. 


‘The Prussian official Almanack furnishes, among other data, 
|| the following statistical notice of the last census taken of the 


population of the Prussian monarchy. 
nal, and to have been found, when they first attracted the notice of || ro , 


Total of population, | 

15,471,765; amounting to 3045 per (German) square mile. The 

various religious sects that inhabit Prussia are thus represented :— 
Roman Catholics, 5,820,123. 
Protestants (Lutherans and Calvinists), 9,428,911. 

Greeks, 1879. | 

Menonites, 14,313. 

Mahomedans, 10 (in the province of Brandenburg). 


Wilna.—In accordance with an official proclamation of the 
Imperial Russian government, all Jews, male and female, must 


| from the 27th of last May, 1845, adopt the garb of Christians ; 


the men to wear French hats, or the cap in common use, 
without the Jarmolka [a covering for the head which the 
Polish Jews never take off, and which is worn independent of a 
cap], and likewise without Poitzen [the long side locks of hair, 
which by many reach down to the girdle, and are regarded by the 
Jews of that region as sacred and inviolable}. Coats of cloth, 
whether composed of wool, cotton, or linen, but not trimmed with 
velvet, nor worn with a girdle; or the simple kaftan in Russian 
fashion, along with which the hair may be worn, shorn of an 
equal length all round, a common mode, among the Russian 
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peasantry. Trowsers of the usual length, down to the ancles, or 


Jewish caps, are wholly prohibited. The women may wear a 


lady’s cap or hat, a robe of the usual Russian form, or a Russian 


sarafan [peasant dress]; but unmarried females who wear the 


-sarafan may not wear anything on their heads, and when the 


German dress is adopted, the back hair of unmarried women must 


be turned up with a comb, By the same ordinance, every Jew 


who desires to wear any portion of Hebrew dress, must purchase 


the privilege, by payment of the fixed tax: viz. for each person of | 


either sex, above ten, and under sixty years old, according as they 
belong to the first, second, or third class of merchants, fifty, thirty, 
and twenty rubles respectively, per annum. Those who trade in 
right of their residence in a town, and those likewise who possess 
other than moveable property, pay tenrubles. Those who belong 
to any corporation of handicraftsmen, or carry on divers trades, 


five rubles; and the poorer classes, three rubles. The penalty | 


affixed to transgressing this ordinance is five silver rubles per 
person. Andat the same time that I make known this ordinance, 
I hereby certify and warn every Jew, that whosoever among them 


shall, from and afier the said 27th of May, fail to wear the 
Christian dress, shall be dealt with by the police with all severity, . 


- in order to produce their punctual compliance with the will of the 


government. 


(Signed) §TuLAwskI, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ovvest Nositiry.—lIt is a great piece of vanity which 
men indulge in about the nobility and antiquity of their families. — 


- This vanity virtually splits the human race into two distinct castes 


clear and comprehensive. 


-—a superior and an inferior one; and those who prize themselves 
upon their nobility, reckon themselves, of course, in the former. | 
Now the poorest despised Jew is able to trace his noble origin 
much further back than any of them.—Globe. 


~The Beth Hamidrash — Leadenhall Street. — On Sabbath 
mawn/p the Chief Rabbi delivered another py>on (Talmudical 
discourse) at the above’ college. The discourse, which may be 
called a continuation of the first, delivered some time ago, was 
The questions. put to him by those 


_ pretending to rabbinical Jore arose more from ostentatious igno- 


rance than from a spirit of enquiry, so plainly and distinctly did 
Dr. Adler elucidate his argument; which was free from intricate 


speculation, and its method was more of the ancient school 


(o’yswei). Whatever may be the utility of these discourses, one 


thing is certaih, that they must have convinced the Chief Rabbi 


of the small number of talmudists in London, and that almost the 


whole audience, with a few. exceptions, attended from mere 


curiosity to witness so novel a scene. Unless the wit n'a be 
really converted into a college for students, we consider Dr. 
Adier’s talmudical discourses a waste of time and argument. __ 
Dr. Adler will attend divine service at the New Synagogue, 
St. Helen's, this evening and to-morrow morning (being the first 
day of Tabernacles), when he will also deliver a lecture.-—From a 
Correspondent, dating the 15th Oct. 


Mr. De Lara had the honour to present a copy of his Illuminated Hebrew 
Calendar to Her Majesty and Prince Albert, at Windsor Castle, on Monday 
the 30th September. 


MARRIED. | 
_ At No, 70, George Street, Edinburg, on the 10th September, by the Rev. 
M.J.Raphall, M.A., Dr. Ph., of Birmingham, Michael A. Levy, Esq., son of 
Abraham Levy, Fsq., of 32, Finsbury Square, London, to Hannah, youngest 
daughter of Jacob Aschenheim, Esq., of Edinburgh. 


DIED. 


On the 2nd inst., at his residence, 3, Torrington Square, sincerely and 
deservedly regretted “Andrew Israel, late of Hamburgh. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Will wd, 5." oblige us with his address, andthe name of the book from 
which-he copied the article on his voyage from New Zealand ? 


Chief Inspector of Police at Wilna, and Mayor of | 
Cavalry, May 7th, 1845.—Voice of Israel. | 


thrust into the boots; but both shoes and silk capots, as well as || 


| assuring them that the utmost attention is given to render his Establishment 


|| Instruction. 


a length to which the reports of Dr. Adler and Dr. Raphall’s 


| fully pursued by her late Father, and that her earnest endeavours shall be 


| take those commodious premises, situate Nos. 10 and 11, corner of Bedford 


accommodating members of the Jewish Persuasion with Board,and Lodging, 
combining comfort and economy. | 


of Foreign Theological Books cn Sale. 
| Months, to be had at the Shop. | 


discourse, 

, Me 6s Utions and 
yer's “ Questions on th 


Bible 


are unavoidably carried, compel us again to defer several Contrib 
reviews in type to future numbers. 
will claim precedence in our next. 


The Title Page, Index, and List of Subscribers to Vol. I. will shortly by 


published. | | 
- Patronized by Her Most Gracious Majesty and H. R. H, 
HE ILLUMINATED HEBREW CALENDAR 
Creation, 5606. Published by F.G. Moon, Her Majesty's “Bh the 
20, Threadneedle Street. lisher, 
JUST PUBLISHED, the HEBREW CALENDAR for the y 

with the corresponding dates of the Solar Years, 1845 and 46. 

by permission to Sir Moses Montefiore, F.R.S., 
D. de Lara, Esq. a | 
Proofs 7s. 6d.; Prints 5s.; Arabesque Frames for ditto One G 
Plain Gilt ditto, 9s.; to be had of the Publisher; of S. Solomon 2 Bev 
Marks; Mrs. Dyte and Son, Strand ; and of every Bookseller and Stationer i, 
the United Kingdom. | in 

| N. B.—The Commandments are in course of Publication, - 


OR FESTIVAL PRAYERS IN HEBREW AND ENGLISH, 
Sec wat i a the Holidays will be published a New Edition of the 
. above Work, in Weekly numbers, price 6d., containing Twenty-four 
Pages of Hebrew and English Letter Press. eo 


Prince Alben” 
for the Year f 


ear 
Dedicates 


uinea xtra: 


-, Names of Subscribers will be received by H. Abrahams, Printer and Pub. 


M* ROSENBERG, daughter of the late Mr.Hyam Barnett, respectfully 
i acquaints her Friends and the Public, that she continues (under con. 
trol of the Trustees) to carry on every branch of the business so success 


directed to keep up an extensive and well selected stock of Books in every 
department of Hebrew Literature, and to supply them at the lowest possible 

Mrs. R. begs to inform her Provincial Friends, who may please to favour 
her with orders, that they will find them executed with promptitude and 


TMHE MISSES ALEXANDER beg respectfully to inform the Jewish Publig, 
that to obviate a long-felt inconvenience, they bave been induced to 


Street and Chandos Street, looking into the Strand, for the purpose of 


Application by post for {board or 


HEBREW FINISHING AND COMMERCIAL ACADEMY, BRUSSELS 
| PJROFESSOR LEWIS JACKSON, having taken the opportunity of 


visiting the Metropolis for a few days, respectfully returns his sincere 


thanks to his English brethren, who have confided the education of their 


sons to his care, and solicits the further patronage of the Jewish community, 


worthy of their support, as regards a moral and religious as well as a com 
mercial education, embracing all the peculiar advantages of continental 


Professor Jackson can be consulted persohally, during his short stay 10 
London, at No. 22, Leman Street, Goodman’s Fields, where applicatious 
for prospectuses and further particulars will beattended to. = 

London, 15th October, 5606. | 


\ - CHARLES COUCH, 5, Mora Place, City Road, near the Turnpike, 


begs to inform the Public, that he has continually a great roan 
Catalogues printed every 


MR. LEVIN’S BOARDING & LODGING-HOUSE, ANY, 

DINING-ROOMS, 24, BURY-STREET, ST. MARY A ao 
best accommodation and convenience to Ladies and 

the Jewish persuasion, continues to be afforded at Mr.Leviu pe 
House. An Ordinary every day at one and two o’clock. Dinneré indivi 
till six, at the house, and sent out at a moderate charge. Parties ail 
duals who wish to dine privately, will meet with every comfort ané & 
modation, in a Parlour especially set apart for that purpose. 


N. B.—There is also a separate Smoking-room. 


Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Circus dor by W: 
Wall, by John Wertheimer, of No. 5, West-street. Finsburvy-circus, and pu ch Chronicl® 
Brittain, 11, Paternoster-row, and may be had of I. Valentine, at the gt ; 
Office, 132, Houndsditch, in the city of London; also of Godfrey Levi, 17, tole 32, Nev 
Liverpool ; Whitmore, Bookseller, Market Street, Manchester; P- Silverstem, quate, 
Inkleys, Birmingham; William Stevenson, Cambridge; William Grant, Saal gureel 
Brighton; William Alexander, Yarmouth; Moses Joel, 19, North Bi all Bookselie” 
Edinburgh ; Mrs. Catherine Davidson, 20, Anglesea Street, Dublin; for German! 


in the United Kingdom. The Herold’sche Buchhandlung, Hamburg, agent 
Friday, October 17, 1845. 4. | | 


designed and executed 


"NO. 2, ST. JAMES’S PLACE, DUKE’S PLACE, ALDGATE, 


lodging will meet with immediate _ 
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